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PREFACE 


My aim throughout this little 1 book has been 
to give practical advice, and to avoid any subject 
of a purely technical nature. 

] have endeavoured to be as clear and concise 
as possible with the object ot serving those who 
seek only for instruction that shall enable them 
to successfully practise tin* art of Chrysanthemum 
culture. 

It is hoped that (his little \olnme will be found 
really useful to all classes of readers, including 
those who have little or no knowledge of gardening 
in this country, and will enable them l<> successfully 
prosecute their object, as well as prove instructive 
to those further advanced in the art. 


AUuhabud* l l ) k 24. 


W. S. S. 




CULTIVATION 


The cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, 
unlike the flowering annual, does not com- 
ment* from a certain season, and end as 
soon as it ceases to be a source of attraction. 

This is mentioned because cases have 
been known to me where the plant, as 
soon as it has done flowering, has been 
literally “put on the shelf”, with the full, 
but erroneous, intention of bringing it into 
prominent* again the following year when 
the flowers are due. Never was a greater 
fallacy. 

No plant responds better to good culti- 
vation titan the chrysanthemum, and it is 
imperative that everything possible should 
be done to attain the object in view, 
namely, first class flowers. The cultivation 
of the chrysanthemum, is carried on through- 
out the twelve calendar months of the 
year without cessation. To make a begin- 
ning I will commence these hints from the 
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time the plant has done flowering, and 
work round to this period again. 

As soon as the flowers begin to lose their 
beauty and die, the stems should be cut 
down to about six inches from the surface 
soil. It is advisable not to cut them too low 
or “ bleeding ” will result. Collect, all the 
pots and arrange them neatly in lines, in a 
position where they will be exposed to sun 
and air. The pots should not be touching 
one another but should be placed at least 
four inches apart to admit of free circulation 
of air around each pot. The pots should 
each be placed on a brick to keep them off 
the ground, or a good ash bottom prep;u‘ed 
for the pots to rest upon, so that earth 
worms will not get into the soil. 

A rich top-dressing of farmyard manure 
should now be lightly forked in. This will 
not only make it easier for the off-shoots 
to penetrate the soil, but will cause them to 
grow strong and sturdy. 

The plants at this stage should occa- 
sionally receive a spraying with tobacco 
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water to keep them free from pests. A 
pound of raw tobacco leaves obtained from 
the bazar, and soaked for a couple of days in 
a bucket of water, is the correct strength to 
use. The same leaves could again be used if 
any strength still remains in them. An or- 
dinary Auto Spray Syringe would serve the 
purpose, obtainable from Messrs. T. E. Thomp- 
son & Co., or W. Leslie & Co., of Calcutta. 

This spraying, the sunlight, and the free 
circulation of air, ensures the oil-shoots, 
which are now springing up, having a clean 
start, and strong, firm, and healthy off- 
shoots will - soon cover the pots, which is 
the object aimed at. Devoid of these faci- 
lities thin weak off-shoots will result, and 
no matter what amount of careful attention 
is bestowed on them afterwards the best 
results cannot be hoped for. 

Some varieties are slow in producing these 
off-shoots, which are necessary for your 
future plants. Such plants should be care- 
fully removed from the pots after they 
have been well soaked. You will find that 
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the roots have entwined themselves to the 
crocks at the bottom of the ball of earth. 
These crocks must lie very carefully re- 
moved, breaking as few roots as possible in 
the process. Remove all the broken roots 
with a sharp knife and also remove a very 
small proportion of earth from around and 
from the top surface of the ball. Now 
repot this ball of earth with its plant in- 
to another pot filled with fresh soil shak- 
ing in fresh soil around and on top of the 
ball, and press it in moderately firm. Plunge 
the pot up to the rim info gentle warmth (a 
box filled with decomposing manure), and you 
will find this will have the effect of making 
the stubborn plants throw off-shoots freely. 


STRIKING CUTTINGS 

The exact date at which the cuttings 
should he put in, cannot be definitely stated. 
No two varieties, or for that matter no two 
plants develop in equal proportion, nor 
will the off-shoots spring up equally as 




1 . A good free growing cutting the stem 
of which must be severed just below a joint as 
denoted by the cross line. 

2. The same cutting prepared for insertion. 

3. A cutting severed BETWEEN the 
joints showing the decay which has taken place 
(after insertion) up to the first joint. The top 
is also beginning to decay. 
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fast. A beginning should however be made 
early in December. November is a little 
too early. Plants raised from cuttings in 
this month will make their natural “ break ” 
too early. They are also liable to become 
root-bound or stunted in their growth at 
one or other of the critical periods. 

This all sounds very well, bill it does 
not always happen that plants will oblige 
and send forth their off-shoots just when 
you want them. 

The pot is often covered with young off- 
shoots in November, which are quite large 
enough for cuttings, and if something is 
not done very soon they will grow thickly 
together, and will be spoilt. 

The remedy is a simple one. Thin out 
the weakest and those that have grown too 
long. Give the pots plenty of light and air, 
away from trees and buildings, to induce the 
off-shoots, which are to provide the future 
cuttings, to grow stocky and firm. 

The off-shoots must be taken from the 
mother plants as they attain the si/e of 
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about three inches in length. They should 
be cut away with a sharp knife, level with 
the surface soil or just under it. Remove 
the leaves from the base upwards to about 
half their length, and then with a sharp knife 
and firm, even pressure cut off the bottom 
just under the first joint. It is .at this 
point that all reserve matter is stored and 
from which the new roots will emerge. 
The cut should be clean and smooth and 
straight, not slanting. On no account should 
the delicate bark be injured. 

Prick these into a pan with a dibble. 
A piece of wood shaped like an ordinary 
lead pencil, without the point, will serve 
the purpose. Prick holes into the pan 
about an inch and a half deep and two 
inches apart. Each cutting should be care- 
fully inserted into these holes and the soil 
pressed down firmly around them. This is 
essential. Tt is also as essential that the 
cut end of the cutting should rest on the 
bottom of the hole, otherwise the cuttings 
will be suspended in space and will not strike. 
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Chrysanthemum cuttings usually form 
roots very readily. It is however advantageous 
to keep them in a position where they will 
not feel the variation of temperature i.e. 
out of draughts, a frame being best. Bottom 
heat is also necessary. Failing anything 
better an ordinary packing case about 2 feet 
deep should be half filled with decomposing 
leaf-mould ; plunge the pans into this almost 
up to the rims, and lay a sheet of glass over 
the box so as to form a lid. This method 
ensures the cuttings rooting without flagging, 
and is probably the best way to strike 
them. The cuttings should never be allowed 
to wilt. Immediately after inserting the cut- 
tings they should lx* well watered. After 
this very little water will be required until 
they have rooted; the covering will serve to 
retain sufficient moisture. The fewer the 
waterings the sooner will the cuttings strike, 
but the soil must be kept just moist. 

Light is essential, but the plants should 
be protected from the heat of the sun 
during the hottest part of the day, by a 
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piece of light matting thrown over the 
boxes. 

In selecting cuttings choose those that are 
of moderate growth and those that start 
some distance from the base of the old 
stem. Stout plump healthy cuttings are the 
best. The condition of the cuttings should 
be moderately soft. If the stock plants are 
allowed to become excessively dry, the cuttings 
are likely to harden, and these will be very 
slow in producing roots. If there should 
happen to be a few roots attached to the 
•cutting, these may be allowed to remain, but 
the best plants are from cuttings free of roots. 

It often happens, the off-shoots are cover- 
ed with flower buds; these should not be 
used as cuttings. Cut them down level with 
the surface soil and plunge the stock plant 
into a little heat, A fresh crop of off-shoots 
should soon come up, and these, though later, 
will often answer the purpose better than 
earlier ones bearing flower buds. 

No manure whatsoever is required for 
striking cuttings. A suitable compost is made 




SOME BAD CUTTINGS. 


1 . A cutting which is much too weak and 
thin. 

2. A cutting terminated by a bud. 

3. A stem cutting with buds. 

Only in case of rare varieties should 
such cuttings be used. 
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by mixing two parts of sand to one p;irt of 
loam and one part of leaf-mould. The loam 
should be thoroughly sifted and freed from 
weeds etc. 

For exhibition plants, cuttings should be 
rooted in .‘3-inch pots singly. 

It is of the utmost importance in the cul- 
tivation of the Chrysanthemum to make a good 
beginning, and this can only be accomplished 
by selecting sturdy basal cuttings of the type 
above described. Cuttings taken from the 
stems of plants are rarely, if ever, a real 
success, and should only be used when bas:d 
growths are scarce. 

CROCKING OR DRAINAGE 

Proper crocking of the pans is very 
essential. The method to adopt is this. Place 
a small circular piece of crock, taken from 
a broken flower pot, over each hole in the 
pan or pot, concave side downwards. Now 
place a layer of crocks to cover the entire 
bottom of the pan or pot. Over this layer 
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place yet another layer ; each crock of this 
layer should bridge two crocks of the lower 
layer. All these crocks should be about an 
inch to two inches in size, and the concave 
side should always face downwards. Now 
over the whole scatter a handful of smaller 
crocks, about the size of your finger nails, and 
over this again a handful of half decomposed 
or dried leaves ; this will prevent the soil 
being washed away through the crocks. 
Your pan or pot is now ready to receive 
the earth. 

This method of crocking should be adopt- 
ed in all subsequent pottings, modifying the 
size and quantity of the crocks to suit each 
individual pot, but the three layers of crocks 
and one layer of half decomposed leaves 
should not be decreased, though more layers 
may be added with advantage. 

I cannot emphasise too forcibly the ab- 
solute necessity for careful crocking. The 
ordinaiy Mali is too apt to treat this lightly. 
He will sometimes use only one crock or 
throw the crocks in anyhow, omitting the 
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leaves entirely, with the result, that the earth 
soon blocks up all the openings, and the pot 
becomes water-logged and the plant dies. 

Having taken all the cuttings necessary, 
the old stools should not be thrown away, 
but carefully divided and planted out in the 
open, each variety separately. By the com- 
mencement of the monsoons these will have 
grown into sturdy little plants, which may 
be taken up and potted to replace any 
casualties among your pot plants, or they 
will come in handy for planting out in 
open beds for flowers for the vase. 


1st POTTING (3-inch pots.) 

In about a month’s time these cuttings 
will have sufficiently rooted for their first 
potting. Some may have rooted earlier. As 
soon as there can be detected on the tips 
of the cuttings the appearance of a bright 
green growth, rooting lias taken place. 

The cuttings should be potted off before 

they get “ drawn ” 3-inch pots will be 

2 
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required. The compost at this stage should 
still be weak, and no rich manure should 
be given, but it should be of a more solid 
nature than that used for striking the cut- 
tings. A suitable compost is made up of 
one part sand ; one part loam ; (ordinary 
earth taken from cultivated land or from 
your vegetable garden) and one part decom- 
posed leaf-mould. A fourth part of fine wood- 
aslx added to this mixture will make it com- 
plete. It is one of the best fertilisers for build- 
ing strong stout, woody stems, and it imparts 
a robust vigour to the plants. The wood- 
ashes formed by burning the old stems of 
Chrysanthemums is the l>est that could be 
used for the purpose, and should be very care- 
fully preserved. 

The crocking of pots should be carefully 
carried out as described before. 

Each rooted cutting should now be care- 
fully potted singly, one to each pot. The 
pots should be filled with the compost up 
to an inch and a half from the top, and while 
holding the stem of the cutting with the 




A layer ol dried 
leaves 


Two or three layers 
of large crocks concave 
side downwards 


Hole in pot 


This illustration describes at a glance the 
entire operation of Potting, and the correct method 
of Crocking a pot. 

Never use soil which is wet, as it would 
clog together, air would not freely penetrate, and 
it would remain cold, the roots not permeating 
the whole as they should. 
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left hand, the roots of the cutting should 
be spread out very carefully all round with 
the right hand. Now fill in all round, 
covering the roots with about an inch of 
soil. Press the earth in with the thumbs 
around the edge of the pot with a light 
pressure. Half an inch of clear space 
should be left on the top for watering. 

By the second week of February all 
your Chrysanthemums should have received 
their first potting. 

The utmost care is necessary in watering 
at this stage. Tf the plants are allowed to 
fiag for want of water, their development will 
be impaired, their stems become hard and 
woody which is a hindrance to a flow of sap. 
Over watering is even a greater evil. 


2nd POTTING (6-inch pots.) 

I have said before that no two plants 
develop in equal proportion. Therefore the 
next potting will be governed by the indivi- 
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dual requirements of each plant. A good 
plan is to go over the plants occasionally 
after they have been in their 3-inch pots 
about a month. Those which have thrown 
out roots from the bottom of the pot should 
be immediately potted off' into G-inch pots. 
By the second week of April all your plants 
should have been potted off and this second 
shift completed. 

The compost for this potting should be 
composed of l part sand ; l part loam ; 
2 parts leaf mould ; a fourth part of 
wood-ash, and a pound of bone-meal to a 
bushel of the compost. The crocking should 
be done as described before. 

Before removing the young plant from the 
3-incli pot, it should be well soaked, allowing 
the water to soak right through the soil. 
Place your left hand over the pot, permitting 
the stem of the plant to pass between the 
fingers. Turn it upside down, and while 
holding the pot with the right hand, gently 
tap the rim of the pot on a block of wood. 
The ball of earth with the plant will then 
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slip through the pot very easily. Remove the 
empty pot with the right hand, and carefully 
remove all the crocks adhering to the ball 
of earth without breaking it. 

The (i-inch pot should be filled with 
sufficient soil so that when this ball of 
earth is placed in it, the surface will be 
about an inch below the rim. The fresh 
compost should then be filled in around the 
old ball and firmly pressed down with the 
thumbs. 

The plant should then be well watered. 

From now onwards till the break of the 
monsoons, the plants will require protection 
from the heat of the sun from about 0 A. n. 
till 4 l’.M. The best way to affect this is to 
keep the plants right out in the open, and 
cover them with a date, or other cheap, 
matting, supported on a bamboo framework, 
during these hours. Protection from the sun’s 
rays is all that is necessary and they should 
not be covered in on all sides. Keeping 
the plants under the shade of trees is often 
the practice, but if the first method is 
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practicable the latter should not be resorted to. 
The least tendency to crowding would cause 
the plants to grow weakly, ami lose their 
older leaves early in the season. 


3rd POTTING (7-inch pots.) 

We now come to the third, and what T 
have found from experience, the most impor- 
tant stage in the cultivation of the chrysan- 
themum. 7-inch pots will be required for 
this shift and these pots will have to see the 
plants through the monsoons, in any case, 
well into them. It is during this period that 
most casualties will occur unless the strictest 
care is bestowed on your plants, and these 
instructions adhered to in detail. There 
are four important factors necessary at this 
stage. 

(1) Good Crocking. 

(2) Sandy Soil. 

(3) Maximum Light. 

(4) Cleanliness. 

f will take each in turn. 
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The correct method of Crocking ;i pot 
has been previously described, and this method 
should be adhered to here, but instead of only 
three layers of crocks, four layers should be 
placed in the pot, in addition to the circular 
crock at the bottom, and the handful of chips 
on the top. This will ensure thorough drainage 
throughout the wettest days and the soil 
will remain sweet, instead of, as is usually the 
case, stagnant, water-logged soil, in which case 
the plant has no escape from certain death. 

The next is Sandy Soil. The soil as the 
name implies should be sandy and light and 
a trifle rougher than was used on previous 
occasions. The following proportions for the 
compost will be found to give good results : — 
To 1 basket full of loam add 2 of sand ; 2 of 
leaf-mould ; and basket full of old mortar- 
rubble pounded up line, so as to go through 
a coarse sieve, with the addition of wood-ash 
and bone-meal as advised before. Broken 
charcoal may be substituted for the mortar- 
rubble, if this is not available. You will see 
that the proportion of the sand has boon 
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increased, while no heavy manure has yet been 
introduced. 

The addition of extra sand is, here again, 
to allow for thorough percolation, while any 
addition of heavy manure at this stage would 
tend to overheat the soil and kill the 
plants. 

But we now come to a very important 
subject. T do not agree with writers who 
state that manure is not necessary until the 
flower buds have set, for unless the plants 
make good stems to the buds, the flowers will 
he proportionately poor specimens. 

It is not wise to wait, till the plants have 
exhausted every bit of nourishment in the 
soil before helping them with stimulants. 
Farmyard manure mixed with the soil at this 
stage will, as we have seen, tend to overheat 
the soil and with the abundance of rain the 
result will be disastrous. 

Therefore a liquid manure (see instructions 
under Feeding) should be given. As soon as 
the plants have established themselves in 
their new pots, weak doses of liquid manure 
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should be given once a week at first, increas- 
ing it in strength after the third application. 

Tn showery weather, plants may receive a 
dusting of artificial or farmyard manure in 
place of food in liquid. Superphosphate is 
excellent. If given in liquid form, ^oz. to a 
gallon is the correct strength. 

We now come to Maximum Light. During 
the monsoons the overhanging clouds deprive 
the plants of the sun’s rays which is essential 
to plant growth. The plants should be put 
right out in the open, at least G inches apart 
from pot to pot, to admit of the maximum 
amount of air. In short, every thing should 
be done to give the plants the maximum 
amount of light and air possible. Overhang- 
ing trees should be strictly avoided, as you 
would avoid a plague. 

Lastly, we come to Cleanliness. On no 
account should the pots be allowed to get 
covered with green lichen, either on the 
pots themselves or on the surface of the soil. 
This is bound to result, if the surface of 
the soil is not constantly stirred up with 
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a flat piece of wood, slightly pointed (some- 
thing like the blade of a penknife), and the 
pot kept scrupulously clean by scraping its 
outer surface with straw. The pot at this 
stage must assuredly be kept off the 
ground on bricks. It is a good plan to 
lay the pots down on their sides when the 
rain is continuous, so as to avoid as far as 
possible, too much water from entering the 
pots. The greatest care is however neces- 
sary to avoid injury to the plants. 

Copious watering will be necessary dur- 
ing any prolonged break in the rains, as 
also protection from the fierce sun, and these 
facts should not be overlooked. 90 % of the 
casualties at this stage are caused, not 
through too much water as is generally 
supposed, but too much sun ! This may 
surprise you as we have very little sunshine 
during the monsoons. But it is just this 
little sunshine that “does” for the plants. 
The plants have been accustomed to no 
sunshine for, say about a fortnight, when 
suddenly we have clear weather and a 
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fierce sun. During the fortnight of dull 
weather the plants have made a sappy 
green growth and the sudden break of hot 
sun is more than they can endure, with the- 
result of sudden drooping and succumbing 
of hundreds of the most promising plants. 
A chick or mat should always be at hand 
to protect them from sudden or fierce 
sunshine. 

The 3rd Potting should have been com- 
pleted by the 2nd week of June. 

4th POTTING (8, 10, 12-inch Pots.) 

We now come to the fourth and final 
potting. The compost necessary for this 
potting should be composed of 1 part loam, 
1 part sand, 2 parts leaf-mould, 2 parts well- 
decayed cow manure, £ part old mortar- 
rubble, ^ part wood-ash, and lb. of 

bonemeal to a bushel of the compost. This 
compost should, of course, be collected under 
cover at least a month before it is required, 
and well turned over once a week. 
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la each case throughout these opera- 
tions of potting off the most vigorous plants 
should be treated first, taking the others in 
the same order. 

From about the last week in August 
a beginning should be made, potting off a 
few plants daily, but all the plants must be 
in their final pots by the 1st week of 

September. 

8-inch, 10-inch .and 12-inch pots will 

be required, according to the growth of the 
variety. Attention must be paid to the 

crocking and the plants potted off carefully, 
damaging the roots as little as possible. 

They should be transferred to their final 
pots before they receive a check by the roots 
becoming pot-bound, because if they fail to 
root into the new soil before receiving this 
check, all the good cultivation up to this 
point will have been in vain. 

A steady and fairly well ripened growth 
throughout the season of cultivation is 
desirable, and checks arising through the 
plants remaining in pots of the smaller 
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size too long, or a period of drought, are 
points to be avoided. 

The soil should be in a fairly moist 
condition at the time of potting, and must 
be made firm, by ramming the earth in 
around the sides with the handle of the 
Mali’s “khurpi”, covering the old ball with 
about half an inch of fresh soil and leaving 
at least 1^ inch space for watering and receiv- 
ing surface dressings later on. 

The pots may now be placed pot to 
pot for a time, where they will shelter 

each other somewhat from the sun. 

Immediately after potting they should 
receive a thorough soaking with water, 
making sure that each plant has the old 
as well as the new soil thoroughly soaked 

through. This is necessary, as once the old 
balls become really dry it might take several 
days before they would be soaked through 
again. 

After a week or so, they should be 
spread further apart, away from all trees 
and shelter. 
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In all cases after potting, the plants 
should be kept in the shade for a few days. 

If at this period the monsoon is still 
<»ntinuous, the plants will have to be kept 
under shelter, but every advantage must be 
taken of fine weather to give them a 
sunning. 

All basal growth or off-shoots appear- 
ing should be pinched out regularly until 
the flowers have past their prime, when the 
off-shoots may be allowed to develop to 
provide the future plants. 

WATERING 

I have often been asked, “How often 
should I water my chrysanthemums ”, and the 
only answer is “ When they require it”. You 
wfil see how absurd the question is, when 
I ask you to try this simple experiment 

Take two chrysanthemum plants of simi- 
lar growth in pots, give them both a thorough 
soaking, the same amount of water to each. 
^Now place one pot right out in the open 
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and the other inside your verandah. Suppose 
the month to be May and the hour 
midday. Within an hour the plant in the 
sun will probably require more water, while 
the one in your verandah may not require 
any more for another twelve or twenty-four 
hours. 

A good method, and the only one I can 
recommend is to give each plant a thorough 
soaking as soon as the sun sets. Next 
morning go round with a watering-can and 
water those plants only which need it. Those 
which are still quite moist will require no 
water. After each hour or so repeat the 
process, and in this way only, can you be 
sure of your plants getting the correct amount 
of water. 

Never let your plant wilt for want of 
water, and never water a pot which shows 
signs of containing plenty of moisture in the 
soil. 

The Mali has his one method. Indiscri- 
minately he will go round, once in the morn- 
ing and once in the evening, flooding each 
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pot and thinks his duty well finished when he 
has completed his job. With a little per- 
severance and firm handling you may break 
him off this habit, but if you love your plants 
do not trust him entirely with the watering. 
To enable you to know when a plant requires 
water, take a piece of soft wood in the form 
of a small mallet and gently tap the sus- 
pected pot. If it is dry the pot will “ring”, 
a dull sound denotes that no water is re- 
quired. 

Careless watering through the spout of 
the can will cause the surface soil to be 
washed away and expose the roots to the 
sun. Always water through a coarse rose. 
New earth should always be filled into the 
pot when the roots show signs of exposure. 
Let the foliage be the index to watering. 
If it appears yellow and sickly (provided 
this is not caused through sun-bum), use 
less water and see that the drainage is per- 
fect. There is but little danger of overwater- 
ing so long as the foliage is bright green. 
Overwatering often causes the plants to 
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flag badly. If this condition is noticed when 
the soil is moist, it should be allowed to dry 
out before more water is given, as a second 
premature watering will often quite spoil a 
plant though it may not kill it outright. 

FEEDING 

No definite rule can be given for this 
work, as so much depends on the amount 
of food incorporated in the soil. If the 
soil is rich, the liquid applications should be 
only very occasional and very diluted. Each 
grower should be guided by the appearance 
of the plants. When the leaves become dark 
in colour and very brittle, the limit in feed- 
ing has been reached. Some varieties refuse 
to bud when overfed, making a mass of leaves 
instead. Others show very contorted petals giving 
a rough, unfinished bloom. Still others are likely 
to be ruined by decomposition of petals. 

Liquid Manure is very easily prepared. 
Place in a barrel or other receptacle fresh 
droppings of sheep, horse, or cow, to about 
3 
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one-fourth the capacity of the receptacle, 
and fill up to the top with water. Let this 
soak for a couple of days, stirring occasionally. 
Now take out three or four large mugfuls 
of this liquid and strain it through a course 
sieve into a bucket ; it should be a dark 
rich brown colour. Dilute it with suffici- 
ent water to the colour of an ordinary cup 
of tea before the milk is added and it is 
then ready for application to the plants. The 
manure will probably make two or three 
barrels of strong liquid before it needs re- 
plenishing, but a fresh mixture should be made 
up after the third time. A small bag of soot 
placed at the bottom of the receptacle along 
with the mixture while it is soaking, will 
greatly improve the quality ol the liquid. 

Liquid manure should be applied to the plants 
after their third potting, once or twice a week, 
and continued throughout the flowering period. 

Unless the cultivator has a special chemi- 
cal knowledge, he should not dabble with 
crude manures, such as Nitrate of Soda or 
Sulphate of Ammonia, although excellent results 
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have followed the use of one or two very 
light dressings or waterings of Nitrate of Soda 
when the plants have appeared a little slack, 
say, during a hot spell in the early part of 
the season. The stimulus given to the plants 
will not be noticeable until the flowering period 
when compared with those not so treated, the 
flower itself, in most instances, having extra 
solidity and breath of floret. 

When experimenting with manures it is 
necessary to leave a few plants undressed in 
order that the actual results can be measured. 

As soon as the buds appear, stop feed- 
ing for a few days until the buds have com- 
menced to swell freely. When they are well 
on the move, feeding may be commenced 
again, and continued until the flowers are 
half out. The plants are at a stand still 
when the buds first appear. 

TOP-DRESSING 

By top-dressing is not meant merely 
sprinkling a small amount of artificial manure 
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on the surface, but, on the contrary, the 
addition of soil and manure. 

The exposure of the roots at the top of 
the pot may be the result of 

(i) The earth being washed away due 
to faulty watering, which we have 
already dealt with. 

(it) The roots filling the pot and expos- 
ing themselves at the surface. 

A good handful of soil containing a little 
fertiliser is beneficial and it serves to protect 
the young roots from the sun and air. This 
top-dressing should not be pressed down 
hard, but just spread over the surface (which 
should first be pricked up) and watered in, 
and here is the advantage of watering with 
a rose. Such dressings should be given when- 
ever the roots appear, and frequently when 
in their final pots. 

SELECTING THE BUD 

The cultivator of Chrysanthemums has 
a really busy time from the insertion of the 
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cuttings to the development of the blooms. 
Each stage of growth presents its interesting 
features, but none is more absorbing than 
that of the development of the buds and 
flowers. For a period of about nine months 
an effort has been made by the cultivator 
to secure strong, well-matured stems and 
leaves. If the slightest mistake be made at 
bud-taking time, a whole flower or plant may 
be lost 

The question of bud selection is one of 
the most important points in the success- 
ful cultivation of the Chrysanthemum for ex- 
hibition purposes. No special date can be given 
for this work, as much depends on the earliness 
or lateness of the variety to be treated. The 
object of removing the weak and small buds 
and retaining the best is to concentrate the 
whole energy of the plant on the selected 
bud and thereby increase the size of the flower. 

There are two kinds of buds, the “ Crown ” 
and the “Terminal.” 

A Crown bud is formed first and early 
in the season. It never comes with other 
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flower buds. At the time this Crown bud 
appears lateral shoots or branches will be 
seen growing all along the main stem. If these 
branches are allowed to continue their growth 
they will produce the Terminal bud later on. 

The Terminal buds come later, always in 
clusters, and are never associated with lateral 
growth. They terminate the plant’s growth 
for the season. Now the point is, which 
are you going to retain, the Crown bud, or 
the Terminal bud ? If the flower is 
wanted early the Crown bud should be re- 
tained and' all lateral growth should be 
pinched off with the finger and thumb from 
the base. 

If the Terminal bud is desired remove the 
Crown bud and allow one, two, or three lateral 
branches to remain according to the vigour 
of the plant In a few weeks these will 
show a cluster of buds — the largest, which is 
the one to be saved, being at the apex of the 
growth. The others should be pinched off. 
Each branch will then bear one bud which 
is to be allowed to develop into the flower 



A 


B 


Fig. A. shows a typical crown bud ( 1 ) with 
lateral side shoots (2) which should be pinched 
off between the finger and thumb as shown at (3). 

Fig. B. Typical terminal buds showing how 
the lateral ones (2) should be pinched off and 
the strongest (1) retained, leaving the stem 
free (3). 

There is really no difference in the method 
of “Taking ” these to those of Crown buds. In 
the latter case shoots are pinched off ; in the 
former buds. 
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If three branches have been allowed to grow 
there will be three flowers. The less flowers 
on each plant the larger will be their size. 

Some growers speak of First, Second, and 
Third buds. The first is the Crown bud and 
appears on plants which have been propa- 
gated early. If the Crown bud appears very 
early in the season and if removed at once, 
the next bud need not necessarily be a 
Terminal bud, but a Second Crown, which 
is termed the Second bud. Remove this, 
and the bud which will then appear will 
be the Terminal. I have found that the 
formation of the First, Second, or Third 
bud does not entirely depend on any pecu- 
liarity of the variety. A plant propagated 
very early will almost invariably form the 
typical Crown bud, while those propagated in 
February or March generally give the Second or 
Terminal bud, not forming a Crown bud at 
all. Most of the best blooms are from the 
Second and Terminal buds. Pink, bronze, 
and red flowers from the Crown bud are 
much lighter in colour than those of the 
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Second and Terminal buds. The Crown 
bud may produce a larger flower but abnormal 
to such an extent as to be decidedly inferior. 

Buds or branches which are not required 
should be pinched off while they are yet 
quite small, in fact you cannot perform this 
operation too early. 

The process of “ taking ” should extend over 
about six days, each day one or two side 
shoots (in case of Crown buds) or buds (in 
case of Terminal buds) must be pinched off, 
then the selected bud will continue to grow 
without a check. 

If the Crown buds of late-flowering varieties 
show during the first half of the month of 
August, the flowers resulting will usually develop 
early in November at the same time as those 
of earlier-flowering varieties. If the cultivator 
fails to “take” the Crown bud of the late 
varieties in August, the later-formed Terminal 
buds will be useless for exhibition purposes. 
In the case of the incurved and also of the 
single-flowered varieties, very early-formed buds 
develop into coarse blooms, so that it will be 
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advisable to pinch out the buds that form 
during the first half of August, and depend 
on those formed on later-grown shoots. 

A thickening and flattening of the stem 
is often noticed in some varieties. As soon 
as this appears the growing point should be 
pinched off. When a number of side branch- 
es will be formed, one or more of these 
should be allowed to grow and the rest 
pinched off. This operation should be per- 
formed as soon as the deformity appears. If 
left too late and the thickened portion then 
pinched back, the plant will not be able to 
recover from the shock in time to form good 
flowers. In fact, varieties which are known 
to produce this deformity should be pinched 
back long before the deformity has appeared. 
The first pinching or stopping should be done 
in May and again a second time in July. 

STAKING 

Where a number of plants are to be dealt 
with they should be set out in rows on a 
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garden path or paths, and should be graded 
according to the natural heights of the differ- 
ent varieties. Before arranging them thus, 
a strand of wire should be run along the 
length of the path fixed to posts. The wire 
should be about 2 feet off the ground, and 
the pots arranged along it 

Straight stout stakes should be used, one 
or more to each' pot, according to the num- 
ber of shoots retained on each plant The 
stake, which should have been previously- 
tarred or painted green, should be driven 
in straight to the bottom of the pot and 
each stake tied securely to the wire. 

The plants should be staked as soon as 
they are about a foot in height, small stakes 
being used. These can be removed when the 
plants receive their final potting, and the 
stake exchanged for a longer one according to 
the size of the plant The best method of 
securing the shoot to the stake is to make 
one loop around the stake and shoot, allow- 
ing half an inch between stake and shoot 
The tying of the shoot must be given regular 
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attention at least once a week and the loop 
slipped further up as the plant grows. More 
loops will be required as the plant grows, 
say one loop to every six inches. 

Never twist the raffia round the stake as 
this would not allow' of its being slipped 
up. Do not make the loop too tight as the 
chrysanthemum shoots swell very fast. 

BUSH PLANTS 

Most of us endeavour to grow Chry- 
santhemums with one object viz., for large 
flowers; but the more natural and equally 
as interesting method of cultivation i. r. r 
the Bush Plant, is not often met with. 
There is no sight to equal a mass of 
pot-grown bush plants in bloom with a few r 
specimen blooms dotted about in betw r een 
them. 

The cultivation up to their first potting 
will be the same as already described. Then 
when the plants are four inches high, pinch 
out the top to induce the formation of side 
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branches. When the young shoots appear, 
shift the plants to the next size pot, and 
press in the soil firmly. 

Three to four side shoots should be re- 
tained and the remainder pinched out When 
these shoots are about 6 inches in length, 
they in turn should have the point pinched 
out and as a result more side shoots will 
develop. Ten to twelve of these may be 
retained and the others pinched out Each 
of these shoots will produce a flower of 
good size, provided fresh breaks and side 
shoots are subsequently removed. 

As the plants develop they will, of course, 
be shifted on to the next size pot. 

If more than ten or twelve shoots are requir- 
ed, let the plant grow on till it makes its 
natural break, when many more shoots will be 
produced on each of these shoots. Eemove 
the week ones and select the number requir- 
ed. From twenty to twenty-five are enough 
to grow a fine specimen. 

The staking of these plants is best affected 
by placing three or four stakes around the 
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sides of the pot and fastening raffia loosely 
around them at intervals of four inches. In 
addition to this a few stakes will be necessary 
inside of the loops formed by the raffia to 
which the stronger shoots should be tied. 

To obtain a dwarf plant of this descrip- 
tion, shift the plant straight from its first 
size pot, after it has been pinched, into its 
final pot The soil at this potting should 
be rammed in firmly with a rammer. This 
will ensure short jointed, sturdy growth, and 
a comparatively large plant for the size of 
pot. The pot used will, of course, be much 
smaller than would have been otherwise used, 
say the 7-inch size. Only one stopping will 
be required when the plants are 4 inches high, 
disbudding later on. 

To dwarf single stemmed plants the same 
method must be used but bear in mind that 
an ample supply of water is necessary without 
which failure is sure to result. 

Another method of dwarfing a plant is 
to cultivate it up to the first week in June 
as advised in the beginning of this book i.e~ 
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on a single stem. Then cut it right back 
to 4 inches for dwarf plants, and back to 
6, 8, or 12 inches for medium and taller 
plants, thus securing gradations of height 
even in the same variety. No plant should 
be cut back after the 15th June if they are 
required to bloom in November. After cut- 
ting back very little water should be given 
until the plant has broken into shoots. 
When these are large enough pinch out 
to the number required. Never cut off 
the stems at the time the potting is done. 
Allow new shoots to grow half an inch 
long first, then repot. 

OUT-DOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

This form of cultivation can be undertaken 
by any one possessing a garden, and is a delight 
to everybody. The plants come into flower at a 
time when many of the bright summer flowers 
are on the wane and make the beds and 
borders bright until the cold weather terminates 
their flower display for the season. 
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Excessive hot and dry seasons are not 
favourable for out-door chrysanthemums for, 
notwithstanding plenty of water that may be 
afforded to the roots, the shoots become too 
hard to produce good flowers. 

For mass effect no plants excel chry- 
santhemums. The propagation during the 
early stages will be the same as described 
for pot culture and as soon as the cuttings 
have rooted they should be put out into 
nursery bed six inches apart in a situation 
where they will get the sun up to 11 a.m. 

Another method is to divide the old 
stools into as many parts as there are off- 
shoots. The way to do this is, after the old 
plant has done flowering and been cut down, 
and the pot is covered with off-shoots, to 
shake out all the earth from the old stools. 
Now with a sharp knife cut away each 
off-shoot with a few roots attached to each. 
These can then be treated as rooted cut- 
tings and, if they are for out-door culture, 
put them out into nursery beds as described 
above, or if they are for pot culture they 
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may be put straight away into 3-inch 
pots. 

The plants in the nurseiy bed will re- 
quire plenty of moisture and the bed kept 
free of weeds. Other than this they will 
require very little care from now onwards 
until the rains have set in thoroughly. 

The beds in which they are required to 
flower should be well and deeply dug some 
time before hand. Dig up 2 feet deep and 
incorporate a liberal supply of cow manure. 
These plants from the nursery beds should 
then be planted straight away into these beds 
two feet apart at the commencement of the 
rains. 

Do not mix up the plants any how, 
each variety should be planted together ; this 
gives a better mass effect when in bloom, 
and the stakes will then all look uniform, 
smaller varieties grouped together in the 
foreground and the taller ones to the rear. 

Care must be taken to firm the soil well 
about them after planting. A loose soil will 
tend to develop a sappy growth. 
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Staking. 

The provision of stakes should be made 
at the time of planting and not left for a later 
date. Stakes of sufficient height should be 
selected to suffice for the season. If these are 
put in whilst the line is in position for planting, 
the work can be carried out in a neat and 
methodical manner, and the stakes will not 
offend the eye as they might if inserted in a 
haphazard manner. One tie may be given 
at once, others being necessary as the plant 
grows. As the side shoots appear more stakes 
will be necessary, one stake to each side shoot 

Cultivation. 

With the exception of the recurrent tying, 
and the frequent use of the hoe to keep down 
weeds, and also to prevent too great a loss of 
moisture by evaporation, very little will be 
required. 

Pests of all descriptions should be kept in 
check by hand picking and spraying. Out- 
door chrysanthemums are usually allowed to 
grow and bloom naturally, and they are best 

i 
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treated in this manner when grown . merely 
for the decoration of the garden, but for cutting 
purposes flowers of rather a better quality are 
desirable. In such cases disbudding must be 
resorted to. The plant should first be allowed 
to break naturally, and afterwards disbudded 
one bloom to a shoot 

Liquid manure, made rather stronger than 
for pot plants, may be applied to the roots with 
good results. 

After the flowering period the plants should 
be cut down to about six inches. When the 
off-shoots are ready for cutting or lifting, as the 
case may be, these may be treated as cut- 
tings for pot culture, or the old stools may be 
broken up, each off-shoot with its complement 
of young roots, and these either potted off 
singly or planted out six inches apart in nursery 
beds as was done before. 


ENEMIES 


A Httle insect known as the green fly is 
very destructive. It sucks out the juice of the 
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plant from the leaves causing the plant to look 
very sickly. 

Chop up a couple of pounds of tobacco 
leaves and soak them over-night in a bucket 
of water in which an ounce of powdered 
alum has been dissolved. While the soil in 
the pot is still damp, hold the pot in the left 
hand, support the plant and earth with the 
right hand, turn the pot right over and submerge 
the entire plant right up to the soil level into 
the tobacco water. Hold it thus for a minute 
or two and replace the pot. Take each plant 
in turn and give it its tobacco “ bath.” 

This is the most thorough method of getting 
the “ medicine ” to cover the entire plant, but 
it is not practicable with llarge plants unless 
done very carefully and a large enough 
receptacle used. 

If the plants are too large, syringing must 
be resorted to, but the liquid should first be 
strained before use, or the tobacco tied loosely 
in a thin muslin and then placed in the water. 

Another insect is the black aphis, a fluffy 
little insect which begins its destruction in about 
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June and continues throughout the rains. 
Hand picking every morning and the tobacco 
bath every evening will be found very effective. 

A small caterpillar appears just before the 
buds set and it continues to destroy the 
leaves and buds throughout this period; it 
must be removed and destroyed every morning. 

Too often the early destruction of aphides 
and other pests is neglected until the plants are 
palpably suffering, and then there is much 
difficulty in exterminating the pest Never 
wait to see two flies, but take steps to kill 
the first. 

Mildew and Rust are also very destructive to 
chrysanthemums. Remember it is comparatively 
easy to eradicate them at the early stages, 
whereas if left too late there will be no end 
of trouble. An open situation is one of the 
best preventives of mildew. Stagnation at the 
roots is one of the main causes of mildew. 
Dust all the affected parts with sulphur keeping 
the foliage dry and the soil just moist. The 
Rust Fungus is even more dangerous ; it usually 
makes its appearance on the underside of the 
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leaves. The plants should be very carefully 
examined every week. It is quite distinct 
from the dark spots caused through care- 
less watering. In its early stages it is a 
small brown spot Prevention is better than 
cure. A tablespoonful of petroleum to a 
gallon of water is an effective one when 
the plants are syringed with this once 
or twice a week, but the water must be 
well stirred when using it. All leaves badly 
affected should be picked off and burnt 
immediately. 

Another simple and effective remedy is me- 
thylated spirits. The finest camel hair-brush 
should be used by dipping it into the spirit and 
toughing each spot. This destroys the fungus 
before it has time to distribute the spores. This 
however should be carefully used and must not 
be allowed to drop on the foliage, except, of 
course, where it is wanted. 


HINTS TO EXHIBITORS 


Prizes are usually offered for two classes 
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of blooms viz^ those exhibited in vases or 
baskets and those exhibited on the boards. 
The award for the best bloom is more 
often than not given for a flower exhibit- 
ed in a vase class, the reason being that 
flowers in a vase, provided they are well 
set up, look well and often give the im- 
pression that they are better and larger 
than they really are. Large vases must be 
used to give a pleasing result 

Fresh specimens should be exhibited, 
which should be as nearly developed as possi- 
ble. Blooms which show signs of going off 
at time of cutting may be very much 
worse the next day. 

By arriving at the show early and 
getting all your arrangements completed 
early, you will have plenty of time to rec- 
tify any little defect that is discovered 
later on. 

In the board class the usual mistake is 
to place all the large flowers in the back 
row of the stand, thereby spoiling the 
effect by overcrowding, whilst the middle 
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and front rows suffer by comparison. The 
larger blooms should be intermixed with the 
smaller ones so as to have an even stand 
of blooms. A good plan is to place a good 
bloom, one with great depth, at each comer 
and elevate the others so that they will 
present the best front to the judges, and show 
the form and characteristics of each variety. 
The colours should also be blended in 
a pleasing manner. 

In the vase class, the vases should be 
arranged sufficiently far apart so that they 
may be viewed from all sides. Never 
copy other exhibitors, strike out a line for 
yourself. 

Table decoration should be simple. 

Blooms should be cut twelve hours be- 
fore they are 1o be used. Strip off nearly 
all the foliage carefully and immerse the 
stems in water. 

When designing a decorative scheme two, 
or at the most three, colours should be used, 
including many varieties, but with the 
slightest variation of shade, so as to 
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provide pleasing gradations which are better 
than severe colour contrasts. 

Incurved varieties which are intended 
for show purposes should, when the flowers 
are almost full out, be protected from 
the sun by the use of mats. (Pithy or unripe 
wood will never carry a good incurved bloom, 
the wood must therefore be hardened in the 
sun before the bloom is full out.) 

A small camel hair brush is useful for 
removing dust from the petals. 

Dressing. 

By the “Dressing” of blooms is meant 
the removal of all twisted or malformed 
florets or petals. 

The work must be commenced long be- 
fore the blooms are cut. A pair of tweez- 
ers will be required. Be careful not to 
injure the florets which are left As the 
flowers develop all unsightly petals should 
be removed. 

Commence removing all bad florets when 
the bloom is about half open. Do not be 
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alarmed at causing gaps, the other florets will 
grow into their proper place. This will of 
course not happen once the blooms are cut 
As the blooms expand the centre will 
be opened out, thus exposing the small 
yellow florets which can easily be removed. 
If these are not removed the centre of the 
incurved varieties will turn outwards, instead 
of inwards towards the centre. 


Regulation sizes of Show-boards. 

The Regulation sizes of Show-boards are 
as follows: — 

For 12 Incurved Blooms 


Width (from left to right) ... 24 inches. 

Depth (from back to front) ... 18 „ 

Height at back ... ... 6 „ 

Height in front ... ... 3 „ 

Holes 6 inches apart from centre to centre. 
Two “ Twelve-Boards ” may be used for 24 
blooms. Three for 36 blooms and so on. 

For 6 Incurved Blooms 


Width (from left to right) ... 12 inches. 

Depth (from back to front) ... 18 „ 

Other dimensions being the same as above. 
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For 12 Japanese Blooms 

Width (from left to right) ... 28 inches. 

Depth (from back to front) ... 21 ,* 

Height at back . . ••• 7 „ 

Height in front ... ... 4 „ 

Holes 7 inches apart from centre to centre. 

For 6 Japanese Blooms 

Width (from left to right) ... 14 inches. 

Depth (from back to front) ... 21 

Other dimensions being the same as above. 

All stands and supports to be painted green. 


USEFUL TIPS 

Syringing the plants throughout the hot 
weather helps them to resist the heat 
Tobacco water may be used once or 
twice a week as it tends to keep insects 
away. 

A situation where the plants can get 
the morning sun is preferable to the re- 
verse* 

Pink and red flowers lose their colour if 
kept in the bright sunlight. They should 
be kept in the shade after 10 a.m. 
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Most incurved varieties produce the most 
refined blooms from Second Crown buds, 
therefore, an early start is desirable. 

Incurved varieties generally require no 
animal manure. Overfeeding tends to form 
coarseness in the florets and faultness in 
shape. Something however must be done to 
keep the plants in full health and vigour. 
Weak liquid manure — just sufficiently strong 
to nicely colour the water — given often is an 
excellent stimu ( ant. 

The incurved varieties should be kept to 
themselves as they do not require the same 
amount of feeding as the Japanese varieties. 

Tall growing Chrysanthemums can be 
dwarfed by judicious and careful stopping 
of the growing shoot four or five times 
during the growing season, and also by 
cutting back the roots and repotting them 
in the same size pot as often as possible. 
No stopping should be practised after the 
last week in June. 

“Stopping” means pinching out the lead- 
ing shoot of a plant. This may be done 
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either when the plant is small, to induce 
a bushy growth, or at various stages later 
on to cause the plants to develop their buds 
at the time they are required. 

■ Too frequent stopping reduces the size 
of the blooms. If a chrysanthemum is 
stopped more than once the bud it produces 
may either be a Crown or Terminal. 

“Taking” or “Retaining” the buds means 
pinching out the young side growths that open 
just below a Crown bud, in order to cause 
this to swell up and develop. It also ap- 
plies to the pinching out of the smaller buds 
which appear in clusters round a Terminal 
in order to cause this latter to swell up 
and develop. 

Chrysanthemums readily revert to semi- 
double form when starved, but if given a 
liberal supply of manure and “fed” as 
advised the following year, the flowers are 
almost certain to regain the fully double 
form. 

Some varieties form a “ whorl ” of distort- 
ed leaves at the top of the growing stem. 
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This “whorl” as soon as it appears should 
be nipped off, as the flowers it will produee 
will be of an inferior quality and much 
smaller than they should be. These may be 
formed any time during their, growing pe- 
riod. This “whorl” is perhaps not easily 
distinguishable at first, but by practice it 
will be easily detected. It comprises of a 
number of leaves much smaller than the 
other leaves and produced in a thick mass. 
Sometimes there is a conspicuous twist in the 
mass of leaves giving it an appearance of 
having been spun round, hence the term 
“whorl.” 

During the rains fill up the pots with earth 
above the level of the rim, heaping the 
earth up cone-shape against the stem. 
This will allow all the rain water to drain 
off without flooding the pot. 

A chrysanthemum is said to “ Sport ” 
when a plant produces on one or more 
branches, flowers of a colour different from 
that natural to the variety. Cuttings taken 
from such branches, or from that part of the 
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plant, usually produce blossoms of the 
same colour, and if the plants continue to 
do so for two or three years the plant is 
said to be “ fixed “ Sports ” occur quite 
spontaneously and quite frequently. It is 
said that plants that have been neglected and 
starved are most likely to produce “ sports ”, 
The term “ break ” means the formation 
of flower buds in the points of the stem. 

Sizes of Pots. 

3-inch pot = Diameter 3 inches (at top) Depth 4 inches 

6 ^ ft vi h it tt ^ vi 

7 „ „ = „ 7 „ „ „ „ 7 „ 

8 M „ = „ « „ „ „ „ 8 „ 

10 „ „ = „ 10 „ „ „ „ 10 „ 

12 „ „ - „ 12 „ 12 „ 




